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mendation, than that of a faithful verſion, 
Had the original appea#d early enough, a 
great part of it would, doubtleſs, have been 


incorporated with an Account of the Life 
and Writings of Dr. Bor RHAAVR, pub- 
liſud four years ago : And now, the 
Whole of it in our language may either 


| ſerve as a ſupplement to that narrative, 
or be defirable by itſelf to thoſe, whom it 
ſuits not to purchaſe the original connected 


Wi ith ſeveral volumes of Eloges by the ſame 
A 2 | author ; : 


WELL > d celebrated for the following 
piece to need any other recom- 


iv PREFACE. | 
author; for I never heard it could te pro- 5 


cured ſeparately. What thanks the Tranſ- 
lator expects for his pains, may be readily 


concluded by all, who concur with him in 


this ſentiment, that the beſt interpreters of 


elegant performances, however difficult to 
tranſlate, have little, if any, merit; that 


the bad are execrable. 
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OF 
Profeſſor BOE RHAAV E, M. D. 


SEETERMAN BOERHAAVE 
Fall was born on the laſt day of 
December 1668, at Yoorbout 
near Leyden : He was the ſon 
of JaMEs BoERHAAVE (paſtor of that 
ſmall village) and of Hacar Dazr- 
DER, His family took its origin from 
Flanders, but had been long ſettled at 
Leyden with a very ſlender fortune, At 
five years old HERMAN loſt his mother, 
who left three children beſides him; at 
aA A 
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the. expiration of the year after her de- 
ceaſe his father married again, and bad 
afterwards ſix children: Happy the coun- 
. tty! where luxury and an over-delicacy 
of manners are no diſcouragement to a 
Numerous offspring: Here it happen 'd 


alſo, what is too ſeldom found in ſome 
other countries, that the ſtep-mother de- 
ported herſelf as the common parent to 
all her huſband's children, equally * 


and beloved. 


The father, both from natural affec⸗ 


tion and neceſſary economy, inſtructed 


his ſons as far as he could. Though he 
ſoon diſcern' d an excellent diſpoſition in 
HERMAN, his ambition ſoar'd no Higher, 


than to deſign him for ſuch a hving as 


his own ; he had well- rounded him at 
the age of eleven in Latin, Greek, and 
the Belles- Lettres; not unregardful, whilſt 
he was forming his mind, to fortify his 
body by moderate ruſtic exerciſes: How- 
ever good, there was no room for his edu- 


"About 


— * 
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About Ricks our youth was MI 
with a malignant etl in his left leg, and 


for almoſt four yeats equially plagued with 


the diſaſter and dreſfings, till he of His 


| own head, when the ſkill of both phy+ 


ficians and ſurgeons had been baffled, fo- 
menting it with {alt and urine, made a 
perfect cure; a preſage this, as 2 
think, of 1 t6ts deltination. Saks. 


"This tedivin mall ſcarte Wespe 
the courſe of his ſtudies: His thirſt after 
knowledge was exceeded by nothing, but 
the occaſion for it from the narrownefs 


of his circumſtances, At fourteen he en- 
ter'd into the public ſchools of Leyden, 


and, ſpeedlily advancing from 6n6 claſs to 
another, bore away the prize in each; 
the death of bis father leſt hin, when 


but fifteen, deſtitute of all actor doch 


of allvice 10 fortoule, 


. 4 i : 


Abe the principal ide 1er his 1 5 
us was Divitity, he digteſb d not 4 little 
to e 4 ſcience ſo very different. 

A4 that 
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that ſcarce more than the knowledge of 
its name at that time of day might have 
been expected from him; perhaps minds 
form'd for truth are directed by ſome kind 
of inſtinct to Geometry, as yielding them 
peculiar ſatisfaction; but Bo RHAA YE 
was at length oblig'd to proſecute this 
ſtudy, not only from the allurement of 
its invincible charms, but from the com- 
fortable, tho' unforeſeen maintenance it 
afforded him after his father's deceaſe; for 
he ſupported. himſelf at Leyden in the 
purſyit; of his theological; ſtudies, by. in- 
ſtructing the youth of Wels there 1 32 
Mathers retort It 


"Non dd "Sh reſt hare s "7 ihe. 6" 
deration of his cure leading him to reflect 
on, the. utility, of medicine, he attempted 
the moſt eminent writer in phyſic, be- 
ginning with HiepocRATEs, ho cap- 
tivated him in a very extraordinary man 
ner. He did not follow the public pro- 
feſſors of phyſic: He heard indeed a few 
lectures from the celebrated DRELIx- 
eur KT; Was Are at the public diſ- 
* | ſections, 
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ſeections, and operated himſelf upon ſuch 
animals as he could procure at home; 
wanting only thoſe matters of fact which 
conjectures cannot furniſh, and which are 
derived but imperfectly from ſecond —_— 
7 all the reſt ** e by racing 


Newathelos he cominnes . a 
proficiency in divinity, I mean in the 
ſtudy of the Greek, Hebrew, and Chal- 
dee languages, of the ſacred critics, and 
eccleſiaſtic writers hoth ancient and mo- 
dern: As he was found capable of com- 
paſſing many things at once, he was ad- 
viſed to proſecute the ſtudy. of medicine 
with that of theology; and in ſhort, by 
a like application to both, qualified him- 
ſelf at the ſame time for diſcharging the 
two functions moſt nenen —_ 
| "_ n ile 91 
A if! | 

11 muſt be confeſs 4, 4 Pea 
/altho' he Was equally capacitated for ei- 
ther, each was not equally. proper for 
him to engage in there, His deductions 
_ an extenſive and profound knows 
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him, that religion ſimple, as it proceeded = 


at firſt from the mouth of God, was 
defaced by vain or rather vitiating philo- 
ſophical ſubtleties, productive only of 


everlaſting diſſentions and irreconcileable - 


animoſities : Whence he was induced to 


give his public act on this queſtion ; Vhy 


CnxisTIANIT V, when preachd herets- 
Fore by the IL LITE RAT, made fo great 
a progreſs, and ſo little now, thꝰ taught 
bythe LEARNED? It may be eaſily per- 

ceiv'd, | whither this - ſubjeQ ſufficiently 


premeditated muſt lead him, and what a 


farcaſm it contain'd on the n Of 
ears _—_ $ 


Could he with 0 9 a turn be 
ſuppoſed to exerciſe that function accord- 


ing to the then faſhionable mode ? Could 


he expect to reconcile any of his col- 


legues to his doctrine? or rather, Was he 


not fure to involve himſelf in a general 
_ and that a eee war * TOR 


A mere 


Xx 


3 


2 


bz bis, accompanying theſe refle 


even upon philoſophical ſubjots,withows 
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termined him at once- to decline the mi- 


niſtry. Paſſing in a veſſel, wherein he 


happen'd to engage in a controverſy that 
turn d upon Sprnofi/m, a perſan a 


to, him, whoſe: ofth 


judgment, advanc d ſo ſtupid a charge 


againſt that ſyſtem, as occaſion'd Bog R- 
HAAvz to aſk. him, whether he had read 
SpINOsA? forc'd to anſwer in the nega- 


tive, he forgave not the queſtion, and 
found it too eaſy; a matter to miſteprs- 


ſent that man, as 4 zwalous advocate fur 


grmosa, Who only demandted Uf higs, 
whether he was vers d in the auther, be 
attack d. In ſhort, this wretched reaſoner 


ſuſceptible of ill impreſſions, and BorR- 


HAAVE was forthwith proclait d 4 f. 


10: Notwithſtanding this Spinofift had 
been all his life-time conſtant in practical 


piety, in morning and evening devoton, 
and never pronounced the name of God, 


unco- 
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uncovering his head, a veneration, which 
however inſignificant it may appear, an 


| hypocrite could . have the 18 85 
0 to _ 


Aeris this rebuff, * deriva to be 
no more of a divine, than was requiſite | 
to the being a good Chriſtian, and devo- 
ted himſelf intirely to medicine. He had. 
no reaſon now to: be anxious about his 
future conduct, about the ardent zeal with 
which he muſt otherwiſe have contended 
for very dubious opinions, meriting mere 
toleration only, and about that ſpirit of 
party, with which to have ſaved appear- 
ances, muſt have coſt him dear. and _ 
abs pee of ſucecſs. 


He was admitted Ader of ne 0 at 
fans years of age in 1693, nor 
did he diſcontinue on that account his 
mathematical lectures, which remain'd 
then alſo needful, as patients were not 
very ſoon numerous; when they increas'd, 

be allotted what he could ſpare for bodks; 

thinking - himſelf | kappier only ſo far, as 5 


o Go: BornHAgve. 1 


he was better enabled to be uſeful in his 
profeſſion. By degrees he collected a li- 
brary, erected a chemical laboratory, and 
altho' he could not purchaſe a garden, he 
«pplicy himſelf FO to ban 


Comparing all we 3 N rela- 
ted, the copious variety of knowledge 
concenter'd in one head only was indiſ- 
putably aſtoniſhing; what will be ſaid 
then, ſhould we venture to affirm, that 
he buſied himſelf with civil law and po- 
litics ?—There are minds which eaſily im- 
bibe every thingknowable.—An extraor- 
dinary facility of comprehenſion, an happy 
memory, and conſtant reading, "conſpire 
to make every part of ſcience attainable 
to them. Altho' they ſhould only com- 
pafs what has been known by others, yet 
they will collect within themſelves what- 
ever has been but ſhared among many 
ſeparately; nor will it happen to them, 
as to thoſe of an oppoſite character, 
to be great men in ſome particulars, and 
children | in every * elſe. 
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His reputation now increas d kel. 
ently, his fortune but flowly ; when a 


| nobleman, chief favourite with King 


WILLIAM the Third, encouraged him 


by magnificent promiſes to ſettle among 


them at the Hague. But our young 
phyſician, jealous of his liberty's being 
thereby endangered, magnanimouſly de- 
clin'd it. Literature and ſcience natu- 
rally enough form independent minds * 


moderating the deſires. 


From this time he was eſpous'd by 
three very conſiderable friends. Mr. 


James Tri6LAND, a celebrated profeſ- 


for of divinity, and Mefl. DANIEL AT- 
PHEN and JohN VAN DEN BERe, both 


in the higheſt poſts of magiſtracy, which 


they diſcharg d with great honour. Theſe 


gentlemen had almoſt divined the merits 


of Mr. BoERHAA VH, which afforded 
ſubſequent matter of glory and ſatisfac- 
tion to them, and ſuch matter of grati- 
tude to him, as he always retain'd a hvely 


that 


4 
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that he ſhould think of ſtanding candidate 


for a profeſſorſhip of phyſic in the uni- 


_ verſity of Leyden, which propoſition, re- 


Y 


ally terrify'd him, as judging it at hig 


= time of life too raſh and ambitious an. at- 


| tempt; but this potent and ſtrenuous 
friend apprehending his own intereft ſuf- 


ficient, eſpecially when he had ſuch a 


perſon to recommend, tranſacted the af 
fair for him ſuccebfully, | 


Upon being made public NN in 
1702, he gave private lectures alſo at 
home, which were not only more inſtruc- 
tive, but more frequented, and in truth 

more profitable to the inſtructor. Such 
was his ſucceſs in thęſe lectures, that, 


upon the report of his being about to re- 


move elſewhere, the curators of the uni- 
: verſity conſiderably augmented his falary, 


on condition he ſhould not leave them. 


e Their wiſe economy taught them the 
value he was of to their city by n 
titude * his Popil 4 Mts e 


_ Having 


— 
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ment has an extraordinary run. 
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Having thus made the firſt e 
ment of his fortune, it increas'd with ra- 
pidity; two profeſſorſhips more were be- 
ſtow'd upon him, and thoſe honours, 
which are but honours, ſuch as the Rec- 
torſhip, were not withheld, 


When his employments were multi- 
plied to the utmoſt, he drew ſo great a 
number of ſtrangers to Leyden, as almoſt 
ſufficed to enrich the city; the magiſtrates 
had now certainly no reaſon to repent 
that bargain, by which they conſtantly 
ſecured to themſelves ſuch a profeſſor ; all 
the ſtates of Europe furniſh'd him with 
ſcholars, eſpecially Germany, and even 
England too, proud as it is, and that 


with juſtice, of the flouriſhing condition 
of the ſciences in its own territories. 


Altho' the room was large where he 
gave his private courſes of medicine and 


chemiſtry, yet for ſecurity it was often 


needful to have a place kept in like man- 
ner as at our theatres, When an entertain- 


It 
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3 k not at all Curran that Lhe 


times when public foundations for but 
infant ſciences were very few, people 


ſhould reſort from all parts of Europe to 


ſome univerſally celebrated teacher, and 


follow him even into deſarts, when the 
jealouſy and rage of his rivals had baniſh'd 
him from their cities; but at this time of 
day, when every place is full of colleges, 

academics, and univerſities, of private 
tutors, and of books the 7 ao inſtruc- - 
tors, what occaſion can there be of leay- 
ing one's native country for the ſake of 
learning any ſcience whatever ? Is an in- 
ſtructor to be found elſewhere ſo much 
ſuperior to thoſe at home? or what will 
ſufficiently recompence the travelling for? 


It is ſcarce poſſible to ſappoſe any other 
inducement in this caſe, than the extraor- 
dinary and peculiar talents of the profeſ- 


9 


Tbere is no neceſſity for his i inventing 
new ſyſtems; it is ſufficient to be per- 


fectly well acquainted with all that has 


B deen 
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been written in his ſcience, to illuſtrate 
thoſe parts, which original authors, ac- 
cording to their caſtom, have clouded 


with obſcurity ; to rectify their errors, 
ever the more dangerous, by how much 
the more popular; in ſhort, to melt 
down as it were the whole ſcience, when 


there is room to hope, as there uſually 
is, that it will be more eafily acquired in 
a new form. This is what Bog R- 
HAAVE did in his two volumes of che- 


miſtry in quarto, publiſhed in 1732. Al- 


tho' chemiſtry had been dragg'd cut of its 


- myſterious darkneſs, in which it was for- 


merly -intrench'd, and whence it aſſum'd 
the peculiarity of being the only ſcience, 
that diſdain'd all communication with the 
reſt : Nevertheleſs it is evident, that it 
was not yet properly rank'd under philo- 
ſophy in general, but affected to retain 
ſome peculiar laws and privileges; whereas 


 BoERHAAVE has reduc'd it to a ſimple, 


clear and intelligible branch of phyſics; 
he has collected together all the lights 


acquirable of late, which were confuſedly 


ſcatter'd before in a thouſand different 
| places, 
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places, and thence has compos d, to uſe 
the ſimile, ſuch a regular luſtre, as exhi- 
bits to the mind a magnificent ſpectacle. 


However it muſt be confeſt, that into 
this his philoſophy, or chemiſtry, ſo pure 
and illuminating, he admits the doctrine 
of Attraction; and acts with a frankneſs, 
rarely met with on this ſubject, in ex- 


preſly acknowledging, that this attraction 
is in no reſpect a mechanical principle, 


One may conceive this doctrine more ſup- 
portable in chemiſtry, than aſtronomy, 
becauſe of thoſe ſudden, violent and im- 
petuous agitations ſo common in chemical 
experiments; i but on whatever occaſſon 
that term may be uſed, is any thing 
really fignified, when the word attraction 
is uttered? He is accus'd * of having in- 


This charge is ſo groundlefs, that it is to be 
wonder'd, how a perfon of Monſieur FonTE#=- 
NELLE's underſtanding could give the leaſt credit 
to ſuch an inſinuation, when even the reading over 
the books themſelves muſt have convinc'd him of 


the contrary ; or where is his wonted candour in 


Ba dal 
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ſerted experiments in this work never 
made by himſelf, and wherein he confided 


too much in his operators, 


Beſide the qualities eſſential to profeſ- 
ſors. of the higheſt reputation, Bok R- 
HAAVE had thoſe alſo, which ſo embel- 
liſh the others, as to render them enga- 
ging to an audience : It is the common 
practice of inſtructors to ſtuff their own 
heads with knowledge to a certain pitch, 
unconcern'd about the manner of com- 


municating it, and to execute their func- 
tion ſo formally and drily, as to recom- 
mend themſelves moſt by their brevity ; 


but he inflamed his ſcholars with a real 


ardor for his leſſons, and was not only 


punctual 


having recorded ſuch an PETE] which many 


hundreds of BogRHAAVvE's pupils muſt in juſtice 
have contradicted, if Monſieur FONTENELLE had 
inquired into the ſtate of the fat; for no ſtudent 
continued two years under the profeſſor, but who 
might have ſeen all the proceſſes performed by 


 BoeRHAAVE, which he has given in his chemi- 


ftry ; and the numerous cautions he gives through- 
out the whole work, demonſtrate his accuracy in 
his operations. See infra, p. 28, Il. 11, &c. 


oo ae a. 
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punctual i in employing uſefully the whole 
time allotted, but never took any advan- 
tage of ace, which might juſtly 


have excuſed him a lecture, always ac- 


cuſtoming himſelf to double the next. It 


was his care likewiſe to diftinguiſh the 
talents of his pupils, and to affiſt and 


encourage them in a ſuitable manner. 


He did yet more; when ſick, he was 


their phyſician, and ſcrupled not attend- 
ing them before his more illuſtrious and 
profitable patients. He conſidered them 
as his adopted children, to whom his aid 


was due, and in preſcribing to them he 


inſtructed them more IE than 


any other ug 


He had three profeſforſhips, and dif- 
charg'd them all with equal applauſe. In 


1707. he publiſh'd his Inſtitutiones me- 
dice, and in 1708. his Aphoriſan de 


cognoſcendis & curandis morbis; we ſpeak 


only of the firſt editions, which were 
followed by many others. Both theſe 


of works, 
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works, but eſpecially the n * 
are in high eſteem among capable judges. 
He therein propoſes to himſelf the imita- 
tion of HieppocRAaTEs; like him he 
founds all upon confirm'd experience, 
rejecting the ſyſtems, that are but the 
ingenious productions of human inven- 
tion diſavow'd by nature; this judiciouſ- 
neſs is more to be prized in our time, 
than in any ſince HIPPOC RATES, when 
ſyſtems were neither ſo numerous, nor 
fo deluſive.— He appears an imitator of 
that father of phyſic alſo in the Laconic 
and nervous ſtile of his works: They 
ſeem, as it were, bat the buds of truths, 
contracted into the ſmalleſt compaſs, in 
order to be develloped and expanded, as 
they uſed to be by himſelf in als lec- 
tures upon them. 55 


* The word Inflitutiones ſeems to have been er- 
roneouſly printed for Aphoriſmi in the original; be- 

cauſe this certainly is the work that ſhews him the 

ſecond or (by his own authority including SYDEN- 
HAM) the third HIPPOCRATES, 


Is 


we 
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* it 1 tht thoſe bis e e 
and Aphoriſms ſhould make ſuch an eclat, 


as to paſs the limits of the Chriſtian 


world? as to be diſpers d even in Turky? 
there to be tranſlated into the Arabic 


language? and by whom? by the Mufti 


himſelf. Do then the moſt. intelligent 
among the Turks underſtand Latin? 
Would they underſtand a multitude of 
things relating to our European phyſics, 
anatomy, chemiſtry, and to what more- 


over ſuppoſes, the previous knowledge of 
thoſe three branches of ſcience? How 


ſhould they comprehend the value of 
works adapted to the taſte of our Lite- 


rati only? Notwithſtanding all this, Mr. 


SCHULTENS, Profeſſor of Orientals, and 
appointed by the univerſity to deliver 
BozRHAAvE's: funeral oration, therein 


declares, © That he had ſeen, the ſaid 


Arabic verfign, and on comparing it 


five years before with the original, he 


found it a faithful one, and that it 
„ Was chen about to be ö to 
* „ ee the 
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<« the newly ea prels at Conſtanti- | 
* Bir g 


A very different, but almoſt as ſingu- 
lar an incident attdnded his Iaſtitutiones 
when reprinted in 1713. He then de- 
dicates the book to Mr. ABRAHAM 
 DROLENVAUxX, one of the principal ma- 
giſtrates at Leyden, and takes occaſion to 
thank him in the moſt pathetic manner, 
for having deprived himſelf of his only 
daughter to beſtow her on him in mar- 
riage; it was at the expiration of three 
years he preſented this acknowledgment 
and public declaration of eonjugal affec- 
tion, Such ſort of dedications hit his 
taſte : He prefer'd the beſtowing friendly 
compliments on his equals to proſtrating 
himſelf at the feet of the great, who, 
perhaps, would have diſregarded him. 
His courſe of chemiſtry he dedicated to 
his brother JAMES the divine, who was 
by their father deſtined for the phyfic 
line, and was very aſſiſting amidſt all the 
| chemical proceſſes, even after his appli- 


FR 
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cation to theology; they having inter- 
chang d the profeſſions for which 1 
were firſt . 


We | Hove not yet conſider d Borr- 
HAAVE as profeſſor of Botany. He was 


inaugurated in 1709. a year fatal to plants 


throughout Europe, and doubtleſs tomany 


in the Leyden phyſic-garden, which our 


new profeſſor found ſtock d with three 
thouſand plants, and increas'd its ſtock 

to double that number at 1720.—Happy 
Was it for him, that by early application 
to rural labour, nothing ſuited both with 
his health and reliſh of the ſimplicity of 


life better, than horticulture and the ex- 
erciſe it affords ; other hands might have 
executed the laborious work, but would 


have wanted the direction of his eyes. 
He brought to perfection the pre- eſta- 


bliſh'd methods of claffing _ n 


n eee, * 85 


After Ks concluded of ay one of his : 


three courſes, the foreigners, who at- 


bow: ang it, returning back to their reſpec- 
| tive 


het 
* we * 
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tive countries, imported both his name 
and his praifes. Each of his three pro- 
feſlorſhips occaſion'd an annual flux and 
reflux of ſtudents. Thoſe who return'd, 
recommended others thither, and often 
increas'd the number of recruits: No bet- 
ter means can be contrived for ſuddenly 
raiſing and ſpreading a man's reputation; 
the beſt publications are ee 
but tardy. 

| The e profeſſor of phykic, and 
the good phyſician, may be divided cha- 


raters: Human nature is ſo limited, 


that qualities ſeemingly the moſt allied 
in themſelves, are not always combined; 
BozRHAAVE . happily united thefe two 
characters in himſelf, In the progno- 
ſtic part of medicine eſpecially he was 
admirable, and, (I appeal to facts) be- 
ſides a multitude of ſtudents, there re- 
ſorted to him an almoſt equal multitude of 
patients from all countries, afflicted with 
ſuch inveterate diſeaſes, as would not ſub- 
mit to the uſual methods of cure: And 
ſometimes, through excels of faith, they 
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applied to him either in caſes incurable, 
or too ttifling to recompence the journey 
by the cure. I have heard Pope BRN E- 
DicT XIII. conſulted him. 


No wonder then, that the ſoxercign 
princes who viſited Holland, ms 
him with their company, as aid The Czar 
of Muſcoyy and the preſent Emperor of 
Germany; in ſuch circumſtances the 
commoner attracts his ſuperiors with an 
irreſiſtible force. 


I) uhe Pariſian academy of ſciences elected 
BoERHAAvVER a foreign aſſociate in 1731. 
and about the ſame time he was choſen a 
member of the royal ſociety at London. 
We may aun ourſelves upon 
this precedency &, as France had leſs cor- 
reſpondence with him than England. 


: * The reaſon of ehis is «inde in the Account | 
of BoERHAAVE's, Life and Writings, p. 36.— 
What has occaſion'd the differing dates in theſe dif- 
ferent accounts, di. that of 1737.” from 17/28. as 
well as other — in de not very 

material, 
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He divided bimſelf equally between 
the two ſocieties by ſending to each of 


them the half of a laborious proceſs pro- 


ſecuted night and day, with a conſtant 
fire, during fifteen years continuance : 
Whencg it appear'd, that mercury was in 


reality unalterable, and conſequently in- 


capable of tranſmutation into any other 


metal; ſuch a proceſs ſuited only a che- 


miſt of uncommon underſtanding and 
patience, with an eaſy fortune; he grudg'd 
no expence to prevent, if poſſible, that 
ruin, in which men are ſo often invaly'd 
by the artifice of alchemiſts. 


His life was extremely laborious, and 
his conſtitution, tho' very robuſt, was at 
length exhauſted by fatigue, He uſed 
conſtant exerciſe, walking, or riding on 


horſeback, unleſs when confin'd at home, 


and then he amuſed himſelf with the gui- 


tar, the moſt proper relaxation after ſe- 


rious 


material, we are at a loſs to determine; for it ap- 
pears by the regiſters of the Royal Society, that he 
was elected a fellow in 17 30. 
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rious or ſorrowful engagements; but ſuch 
an one as requires a certain ſweetneſs of 
temper, which men ſo circumſtanc'd ei- 
ther intirely want, or do not always 
maintain, On | 


He had three very ſevere indiſpoſitions, 
one in 1722, a ſecond in 1727, and the 
laſt in 1938; which proved fatal to him 

on September 23d. N. S. The aforeſaid 
Mr. ScuvLTENS, who viſited him, and 
particularly three weeks before his death, 
declares, that amidſt his mortal agonies 
he found him not only in a ſtate of ſub- 
miſſion, but of cordial reſignation * to 
whatever the Divine Hand inflicted on 
him. Whence it is natural to conclude 
him to have been bleſs d with an unifor- 


4 -» ww we © . 4 mity, 


* How finely BOERHAAVE expreſſes this! in 
his letter [ Londinenſi amico] to his friend at Lon- 
don, Dr, Mox TIMER, Secretary of the Royal So- 
ciety, part of which letter is inſerted by SCHUL- 

TENS in the Oratio funebris, p. 69. his words are, - 
Animus vero rebus agendis impar ; Cum his luftor- 
 feſſus, nec emergo : patienter expettans Dei juſſa, 

quibus reſigno data que ſola amo, & honoro unicꝭ. 
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mity, and exalted purity of manners. 
He purpoſely conſider'd himſelf in the 


place of others, as being a conſideration 


productive of equity and indulgence to- 
wards them, and conſider'd others like- 
wiſe as in his place, in order to ſuppreſs . 
or ſubdue pride in himſelf. Satire an 
obloquy he diſarm'd by diſregarding th 


which bounce from à on. extinct 


unleſs blown upon. 


He left a large, and indeed ſurprizing 
fortune, conſidering with what probity it 
was acquired. He was reckon'd worth 
more than two millions of guilders, equi- 
valent to above . 180, ooo; and how 
could thoſe gentlemen have ſucceeded 
better, who ſtuck at nothing, and ſet out 
on a like footing with him? He long en- 
joy d three profeſſorſhips : His private 
courſes of lectures yielded a conſiderable 


profit : 'The conſultations he was con- 


cern'd in, from all quarters, were ac- 


knowledg' d without any requirement on 


his part, in . both to the con- 


1 ſequence 
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ſequence of the patient, and the fame of 
the phyſician: Moreover, the plain man- 
ner of living he was accuſtom'd to, from 
which, without difficulty he neither could, 
nor ought to, have deviated: His diſreliſn 
for the chargeable gratifications of vanity - 
and oſtentation, and for whims of any 
fort: Theſe conſiderations thus luckily 
combin'd, made it apparently not his 
fault, that he was ſo rich. Men uſually 
acquire wealth proportionable, not to 
their wild and inſatiable wiſhes, but to 
their mediocrity of merit: BogRHAAvE's 
was proportioned to his extraordinary me- 
rit, rather than to his very moderate de- 
| fires. His daughter, and only child, in- 
herits this plentiful fortune. 
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B EFORE this ſecond ſheet was 
D printed off; Dr. Mor r IMR, whoſe 
Friendſhip, as well as abilities in his pro- 
Feſſion, I have abundant reaſon to efteem, 
Jent me 4 Treatiſe lateiy e at Co- 
fogn, intitled Eſſai ſur la Caractere 
du Grand Medecin, ou Eloge Critique de 
Mr. HE RMAN BOERHAAVE. Printed 


In 1747. 


The mnonymous author was one of 
BoreRHaAave's pupils, but nevertheleſs has 
taken the honeſt liberty f cenſuring thoſe 
Defects in his preceptor, which the vera> 

rity of an author, and the taſk of a cri- 
tic, allow'd him neither to conceal, nor to 
palliate. 


ͤ a 
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Had it been worth his while to haue 
criticiſed on the Engliſh account of 
BOERHAAVE's life and writings, in- 


ſtead of ſacrifici ng his judgment to his 
 Candour by recommending it, he might 
| have ſaved the world from being further 
troubled by the ſame hand; but after ſuch 
_ generous treatment from a ſtranger, it 
were almoſt ingrati tude not to return the 
compliment, by tranſlating ſome part "i 
his work to improve my own: So much 
therefore of his preliminary diſcourſe on 
Biography is here annex'd to Fox TE 


 NELLE's Eloge, as was proper Jer me to 
give. 
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"EN of an elevated genius ex- 
alt the ſciences to a perfection 
unattainable by common capaci- 
ties; the utmoſt can be expected from 
the latter, is to profit by the progreſs, 
and to purſue at a diſtance the traces of 
the former: Even thoſe, to whom nature 
has been moſt laviſh of extraordinary ta- 
lents, require great originals to compleat 
themſelves. 


Great men det are uſeful not only 
by their labours and Diſcoveries, but are 
1 yet 


Der 


0 
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yet more ſo, if poſſible, by the emulation 
they excite, and the example they fur- 
niſh ; how valuable ſoever the inheritance 
of their knowledge is to the republic of % 
letters, their example is yet more valuable 
to ſuch as endeavour to imitate chem. | 


Whence it happens, that in every age 
and ſtate, there is a propenſity to cele- 
brate thoſe after death, who have diſtin- 
guiſh'd themſelves in life; and the dif- 


ferent genius of the writers of Eloges on 


the illuſtrious dead muſt have ſome in- 


fluence on their works: the more diffi- 
cult the taſk they undertook, the leſs is 
it to be wonder'd they have not always 


ſucceeded alike, 


But, not to dwell on this fund of va- 


riety, there ſeems to me another of much 


more conſequence, ariſing from the di- 
verſity of views, and plans, which the 


Biographer propoſes to himfelf : I have 
obſerved three different manners of wri- 
ting the = OY of eminent men. 


1ſt, 
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iſt, The firſt conſiſts in collecting the 


particulars of their life, in recording their 


actions, and recounting their labours. I 
am apt to ſuſpe&t this method to have 


been both the moſt antient, and moſt 


univerſal : the remaining monuments of 


greateſt antiquity, as well as the relations 
of travellers, ſufficiently favour this ſen- 


timent; and in truth it is natural to be- 


lieve, that men's firſt and principal mo- 
tive was to ſignalize their gratitude to- 

wards ſuch, as had diſtinguiſh'd themſelves 
by their attachment, and their ſervices to 


their country. What more ſuitable ho- 
nour could be conferr'd on them, than 
to grant them a ſecond life more durable 


than the firſt? What was mare likely to 
animate every citizen, than the proſpect 
of a like recompence? Such an immor- 
tality, however chimerical, has ever been 
alluring to perſons, who had no notion 
of another more real, and glorious ; after 
all, there are no portraits of men mare 
juſt, than thoſe which barely recall their 


aQions in the different periods and cir» 


© 1 cumſtances 
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cumſtances of their lives; every body can 


thence unravel the principles of their con- 


duct, compare them with their own, and 


with the light of reaſon, and laſtly pats 
a judgment upon them, ther according 
to good ſenſe, or caprice: Great men often 
diſcover themſelves moſt in domeſtic af- 


fairs. 


2dly, But although this method has 
its advantages and difficulties, (for 'tis no 
eaſy matter in purſuance of it to avoid 
by a judicious choice either imperfection 
or prolixity) there is another which equals | 
it at leaſt in the firſt of theſe reſpects, and 
excells it in the ſecond, What I mean 
here is not confined to the narrative; it 
fixes an ti mation, and in this regard dif- 
fers from the preceding. It ſuppoſes a | 
thorough examination of the deeds and 

works of great men : It enters into a cir- 
cumſtantial and critical detail of their 


labours, their diſcoveries, and even of 


their failings : : It comprehends with exact- 
neſs, and' above all with impartiality, 
their proficiency with their errors, their 
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attempts with their miſcarriages, and in 
the moſt determinate manner ſettles the 
opinion a perſon ſhould form of them, 
and the acknowledgments that are 8 


to them. 


In my opinion this is the compleateſt 
manner of delineating great men: It were 
to be wiſh'd that it had been, or rather that 
it could have been practiſed in relation to 
thoſe who have been remarkable for ſci- 
ence : ſince in comparing the ſtate, in 


which any one of them found the ſcience 
he applied himſelf to, with that he ad- 


vanced it to, one might calculate exactly 


What it either gain'd or loſt, in paſſing 


through his hands, and diſcern with eaſe 


and accuracy how much the men of ſci- 
ence had really contributed to the com- 


mon ſtock of knowledge; ſometimes this 
proves but little, and that little is diſ- 
red in voluminous works, and perhaps 
intermix'd with an heap of rubbiſh, from 
whence it might be advantageouſly col- 
lected into a few Pages, and N into 
a few lines, » | 
C4. » 
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It often happens that theſe men form 
very uſeful projects, but live not long 
enough to bring them into execution; the 
fruit they bore periſhes for want of ade- 
quate ſucceſſors to begin, where they left 
off. If thoſe who follow after compre- 
hended the ſchemes, operations and pro- 
ficiency of their predeceſſors, they might 
proceed upon the fame plan, and h con- 
tinued ſucceſſion might at length finiſh, 
what the lives of many could not other- 
wiſe effect; thus yery imperfect works, 
become almoſt as important and uſeful, as 
the more conſpicuous diſcoveries. 


Another advantage procurable by this 
method j is, that it directs us how to work 
upon the model of ſuch of our predeceſ- 
ſors, as have advanced the ſciences. It 
teaches us the labour of raiſing them to 
the pitch we find them at, and the true 
means of cultivating them with further 
ſucceſs; we learn by the fate of others 
the 179700 we ou decline in our va- 
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nefit of theſe aſſiſtances, till he takes the 5 


labouring oar in hand himſelf. How 
many ſeducing imaginations do not ap- 
pear to be ſuch, before we find, and that 
too late, we muſt abandon them Ho 


numerous the experiments we might have 


ſpared ourſelves, from knowing before= 
band their inutility ; j how many ſage pre- 
cautions have we. overlook'd the im- 
portance of, till enlighten'd by oyr own, 

miſcarriages! Happy, if in time we could 
| have avoided the one, and attended ſuf. 
ficiently to the other ! And what ſo effec⸗ 


tual to this purpoſe, as the example of 


thoſe, who have pointed out our danger 
by their fall, and. thence qualified, us to 


proceed. with greater expedition and ſuc. 


ceſs in the track wherein they, were bewil- 
der'd ; In ſhort we may affirm, that thus 


the ſciences would every, day approach | 


nearer to perfection 5 and never bop 
ground, Re 


| But, what renders this 19 8 p 245 
yanfageous, does at the fame time render, 
16 e diffigule ; 0 that, it bas 
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been ſo rarely, and: in general fo badly 
executed, is owing to this, that in all 
ages there have been but few, who have 
had reſolution to proſecute it, and fewer 
ſtill, who have had abilities to ſucceed in 
it; for in truth, to analyſe the actions, 
ſchemes, and labours of great men re- 
quires abilities almoſt equal to their own : 
one muſt penetrate into all their ſchemes, 
proſecute all their operations, and, if poſ- 
fible, collect all their views; nor is this 
enough ; one muſt paſs a decifive judg- 
ment upon all thoſe ſchemes, views and 
works, and decide with as much, or more 
exactneſs, than they have done; fince all 
theſe conditions are requiſite to ſucceſs in 
this method, is it wonderful that we ſo 
2 find it? 


"oy; In deſect of the preceding me- 
thod there is a third, that of characterizin g | 
eminent men from their internal diſpo- 
ſition, and of diſcovering rather what 
they IF been, than what they have done. 
To CATE end it collects in one point of 
view, their natural and acquired abilities, 

2 | | their 
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their taſte and induſtry : It repreſents 
them meritorious in proportion to their 
love of truth, their ſagacity in diſcover- 
ing, and their zeal in propagating it: 
Not confined to this, which would be 
but little, it proceeds further, and exhibits 
at leaſt in general the nature of their 
ſtudies and employments, indicates their 
views and their choice of the expedients 
they have applied; it enters into ſome 
detail, though perhaps not of the opera- 
tions themſelves, yet of their manner of 
operating, and if it diſcovers en paſſant 
fome defects, (and who is entirely free) it 
diſcovers without either exaggeration or 
partiality the cauſes, degree, and conſe- 
quences of them. — Our minds admit of 
as great a diverſity of characteriſtics as our 
bodies, and let me add, are as diſtinguiſn- 
able and as different from each other: 
Thus, as an eminent Limner, with more 
art than flattery, expreſſes in pourtrait the 
wrinkles and blemiſhes, whilſt he diſ- 
plays the features and complexion of the 
original, ſo the delineator of any particu- 
lar e e ought faithfully to reprefens 

the 
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the defects, as well as good qualities, which 
diſcriminate his original from all others. — 


Nothing i is more common than to paſs 
a judgment on other men, and yet no- 
thing more common than to judge of 
them too ſuperficially ; when we con- 
ſider them in the groſs only, and with- 
out ſuſpicion of prejudice, we find no- 
thing but perfections or failings, accord- 
ing as we are well or ill affected towards 
them: An impartial examination of their 
character and manners detects the illuſion, 
of this firſt glance only, marks real me- 
rit, though hid in obſcurity, and mean- 
| nels under the maſk of greatneſs, 


Doubtleſs it is always unjuftifiable. to 
indulge precipitation or prejudice in form- 
ing our judgments of mankind, but moſt 
pernicious is this conduct towards great 
men; ſince theſe are preſented as models, 
to the public, it would be injurious to 
repreſent them objects ſcarce worth imi- 
tation, or to ſtifle their illuſtrious ex- 
amples. This laſt mention 'd method 
therefore 
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therefore ſeerns moſt conducive to prevent 
the . Se pe on one or other of els 


rocks. 


We may add, "that it might tend to re- 


_ eftabliſh among mankind that equality 
and alliance which they are ſo regardleſs 
1209312 es „ <ihl 


Providence, that has united 'them by 
their mutual wants and aſſiſtanees, per- 
mits them oftentimes to be ignorant both 
of the one and the other: The depend- 
ance and relation of the different links 
to the principal chain eſcapes them, and 
as they uſually contribute without deſign 
to the common good of ſociety, they as 
readily enjoy it without gratitude: It muſt 
be confeſs'd, that now and then it re- 


quires ſome attention and diſcernment to 


diſcover the uſe of ſome members to the 
whole : One eafily perceives (ſince none 


but a four melancholics or fanatics have 


_ doubted it) the importance to ſociety of 
the artificer, the merchant, the judge, 
c. But the . are unacquainted 


| with - 
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merits of the learned: Nay even the 


learned themſelves think no other ſciences 


of conſeqnence, than the particular ones 


to which they have devoted themſelves; 


the literati ridicule the mathematician; 
as does the latter the former; and the 


public frequently confign over both of 
them to obſcurity, and to the duſt of 


their cloſets.— To rectify ſuch notions 
and conduct, nothing more may be re- 
4 quiſite, than to become acquainted at leaſt 
in part with the hidden merit they def] pile. 
To ſee Mr. Rx Au R, abſorped in the 
ſtudy of the cuſtoms, labours and man- 


ners of living among inſects, with as 


much or more attention than we uſe to 


diſcover the proceedings of our neigh- 
bours, who would think what ſuch a 


man aim'd at in ſuch enquiries? But read 


ever ſo little of his memoirs, nay only 
his prefaces, you will perceive he labours 
only for his fellow creatures, to enrich 
them with diſcoveries and projects equally 


uſeful and ingenious, and will ſoon ex- 
change your contempt, for ſtudies at 


firſt 


— 
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firſt ſight ſo trifling, into b Se ® 
To encounter the horrors" of a frozen 23 5 
and ſavage climate with Mr. Maur 
Tus in order to obſerve the ſtars, and 
meaſure ſome few. leagues on the ice, to 
count the vibration of pendulums, Gs. 
ſeems ridiculous to him who knows not, 
that hence Geography may be advanced 
to a degree of perfection never dreamt of 
before. Nay, will any one deſpiſe the 
reſearches of ſeveral learned men into the 
ſeemingly leaſt intereſting monuments of 
antiquity, who conſiders how many 
proofs of the divinity of the ſcriptures 
are thence 3 as well, as of the 
excellence of religion, and how many 
ſolutions to the objections of. deiſts? In 
thus diſplaying the views and applications 
of theſe great men, we ſeem to reſtore 
them again ſo much nearer to ſociety, as 
they appear d to have remov d them- 
ſelves from it by the ſingularity of their 
purſuit; and readily convert that indif- 
ference, and even contempt, which had 
been entertained for them, into real 
eſteem and grateful acknowledgment: It 
| 18 
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is therefore to be hoped, that as 5 bio⸗ 
graphical hiſtories of the learned multi- 
Ply, our age becoming daily more en- 
lighten d and more diſcerning, will be- 
come - teconcil'd to their obſervations, to 
their calculations, and even | to their love 


| of ſolitude. 


From the at redanions? we e may 
draw the following concluſions. 
The firſt method is the moſt common, 


generally the beſt executed, and is ereſ- 


farily imply'd in both the others: Thie 
fecond is the more accurate and oft, 
but is frequently, and to many, altogether 
impracticable. The third is attended 
with more difficuſty than the firſt, and 
with fewer advantages than the ſecond, 
and yet has an uſe exceeding this, and 
more extenfive than that. To com 
bine theſe three methods, is to collect all 
chat the example and labours of great 
men furniſh, either intereſting or uſeful 
to the public: This combination is what 


moſt of the loge writers are ambitious 
of, however ui 


unſi ccfofully ; for there is 
nothing 
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nothing more arduous, and we find but 
_ FONTENELLES. 64 TL EDN 
Bok my own- part, 1 ben 2 
myſelf 3 in this eſſay to the third of theſe 
methods; being perſuaded the particulars 
of BOoERHAAVE“s life were ſufficiently 
known, and not venturing to paſs a judg- 
ment on his works, I have contented my- 
ſelf with ſome general touches, which I 
apprehend to be characteriſtic : my intent 
was to draw a picture, and provided it 
preſerves the principal ſtrokes of likeneſs, 
it cannot fail of being ſufficiently beauti- 
ful, nor ſhall J repent my ſucceſs, ha- 
ving propoſed to myſelf the rendering 
BoERHAAvE's example uſeful to myſelf 
and all others of the faculty. It is 
of conſequence in all profeſſions for a 
man to have a perfect model before his 
eyes for his own imitation: Indeed the 
farther we advance, the clearer we per- 
ceive our diſtance! from the mark we aim 

at; but this is what ſhould animate and 
excite us daily to further proficiency, in 
order to obtain a more lively reſemblance 
G | ET to 


80 4 Diſrſ o * ä 
to Fn a original, ark is the 
model for medicine J have endeavour'd 
to repreſent, and to this end have aſ- 
ſembled the moſt valuable endowments 
and diſpoſitions with the qualities moſt 
requiſite to whoever would excel in this 
art, and pointed out thoſe failings, which 
are with moſt difficulty to be avoided in 
the practice of it. But though my prin- 
cipal view 'was towards the faculty, it is 
not directed to them only, but to the 
learned in general: For all men of learn- 
ing have lines of reſemblance to one ano- 
ther; they compoſe altogether a republic, 
and in different ways aſpire after equal 
perfection. May theſe reflections con- 
tribute in ſome meaſure to ſtrengthen 
their union, and by ſhewing the relation 
of different ſtudies and ſciences ſupply, 
or reſtore ſome motives and aſſiſtances to 
the cultivators of them. 


Laſtly, in A the pourtrait of 
a great phyſician, I am compell'd to ex- 
| hibit that of medicine itſelf. — As this 
is a matter of concernment to all the 
world, 
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8 world, no wonder all the world a 5 
to judge about it, and well would it be 
if their deciſions were equitable and uni- 
form. Thoſe who declaim on this ſub- 
je& with moſt zeal, or burleſque it with 

moſt delicacy, are not always conſiſtent 
with themſelves to the end of their lives, 
and 'tis not uncommon on the firſt ſe- 
vere attack of a diſtemper to hear them 
renounce their partial cenſure, or refined 
raillery: After all, it is but juſt that their 
fears ſhould in ſome meaſure revenge us 
on their ignorance; nor is it the only in- 
ſtance wherein the paſſions are conducive 
to the diſſipating our prejudices; yet ex- 
perience does not undeceive moſt men, 
but at the very juncture when they are 
ſo affected; nor dots its efficacy after- 
wards ſuppreſs the humour of being 
witty: From this contraſt ſpring theſe 
alternations of zeal and indifference, to- 
gether with diſtruſt and inadyertency, 
and above all this medley of councels be- 
tween the ſucceeding phyſician, and his 
predeceſſor.—Is not this to diſgrace one 
of the nobleſt profeſſions? to render it 


„ 


as diſagrecablo to o its praftitioners, Ub: 4 
ſerviceable to 'thoſe-whg; ought: to''expe- | 
rience the happy e 
the preſent imperfect ion of 
conſequence of the august Give: to. abs 
profeſſorg of it ? Theſe abuſes and incon: 
veniences would ceaſe upon forming a 
juſt notion of the nature and extent 
Phyſic; of the difference between 
who are guided by principles, and thoſe 
who act at random; and above all, of 
the fatal gonſequences of noſtrums and 
negligence in the treatment of diſeaſes. 
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